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Bi THIS IS NOT A POLITICAL TREATISE, 


1B BUT A BOOK OF ROUSING STORIES. 


~ You Needn’t Be Ashamed of Kansas. 


If your eastern friends have sent you a marked copy of ‘‘What’s the Matter With Kansas,” 
return the compliment by sending them “The Real Issue.” It’s an antidote—on the theory 
that the hair of the dog is good for his bite. ‘The Real Issue” is a book of Kansas. stories. 
romances, sketches and tales. ‘They are old-fashioned stand up for Kansas stories. 

Elere’s what the papers say: : 

| Buffalo (N. Y.) “Commercial: There 


St. Louis “Globe-Demoerat”: ‘The 
is some very good work in the stories 


told by W. A. White under the title of 
the ‘‘Real Issue.” They give one un- 
questionably a vivid presentation of cer- 
tain phases of western life. The hu- 
mor in these stories is racy and the pa- 
thos impressive. There is about the 
hook a savor of genuineness and origi- 
nality that is refreshing. 


Witchita ‘*‘Eagle:’’ The author’s deep 
devotion to the State, his belief that it 
is greater, better, prettier than all the 
states beside, glows in this story. Every 
Kansas man should read this book. 


Seranton (Pa.) ‘Tribune: In that 
editorial Mr. White was the caustic and 
the humorous partisan. But in these 
fifteen stories we have him revealed 
with ready humor softened by equally 
ready sympathy and both dominated 
by vigorous masculinity. 


‘Real Issue” deals with the pecwiar pol- 
itics and domestie life which have made 
Kansas the most talked about state inthe 
Union. ‘The author is a keen observer, a 
shrewd analytic dissector of every phase 
of Kansas humanity and withal possesses 
a rugged humor that runs through every 
stroke of his virile pen. 


Chieago ‘Post:”’ The impression 
gained by reading Mr. White’s tales is 
not dissimilar to the first idea of Kip- 
ling. Mr. White has pathos that goes 
with true humor. 


Boston “Globe: The ‘Real Issue” 
contains a collection of original and in- 
teresting stories showing a deep insight 
into human nature with much of sympa- 
thy for its failures and weaknesses. 


. 


Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger:” Stories from 
Kansas are unusual enough to invite at- 
tention. These in the “Real Issue” have 
other merit than novelty. They are in- 
teresting. They are picturesque; they 
are true in loeal color, character and 
purpose, and are well worth reading. 


Hartford (Conn.) “Courant: There 
are fresh observations and a_ happy 
touch in William A  White’s book. 
Mr. ‘VYhite has decided humor, and he 
narrates local lite with a good deal of 
literary flavor and an occasioual bit of 
pathos that is unstrained and true. We 
shall hope for more from Mr. White. 


New York “Sun:*’ The stories entitle 
Mr. White to a high place among Ameri- 
can short story writers. He has the sense 
of humor well developed, a fund of imag- 
ination and a pleasant style. The stories 
are well worth reading. 


Get a book for the friends who have gone away. It will bring them back to Kansas. The 
first edition has been sold and the second edition is about ready. 


tei For Sale by All Booksellers. Price $1.25. 


Way & Williams, Chicago. 
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NuMBER 20. 


T unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal eiements 
as are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion, to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 

P more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 

_ periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 

and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 

Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


Paes Editorial. 


lor me—to have made one soul 
The better for my birth: 
To have added but one flower 
70 the garden of the eartn: 
To have struck one blow for trutn 
In the daily fight with lies : 
70 have done one deed of right 
In the face of calumnies : 
To have sown in the souls of men 
One thought that will not die— 
To have been a link in the chain of life ; 
Shall be immortality. 
-——-EpWIN HATCH. 
We earnestly call the special attention of our readers 
to the announcement in the Liberal Field of the State 
Congress of Liberal Religion to be held with the 
People’s Church of Aurora next week. he program 
speaks for itself. Let, the attendance be large from all 
over the state. Brother Colledge has a live church 
filled with live people and will welcome a goodly dele- 
gation. Here is an invitation to fellowship that reaches 
alike Universalist, Unitarian, Jew, Ethical Culture and 
Christian, Conservative and heterdox, Trinitarian 
and Unitarian are all invited. Let all come and take 
sweet counsel together. 


=» <-©o- —«s 


The “Annual of the National Alliance of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Christian Women” for 1896 is before 
us. It is a portly pamphlet of 239 pages, giving a de- 
tailed account of the work done by the Unitarian wo- 


men all over the country. The aggregate money foot- 
ings show a total of nearly forty-five thousand dollars, a 
It is for these women, per- 


most encouraging exhibit. 
haps, more than for any other organized activity in the 


Unitarian fellowship to decide whether Unitarianism is 


to crystallize into a “Church” or to keep growing as a 


“Movement;” whether it is to make common cause 
with the progressive and synthetic forces that make for 
a religious fellowship unrimmed by name or historic 
personalities, or whether it is to become one more sect 
in “Christianity,” attenuated to its least potential form 
by the sometimes deceptive adjective of “liberal.” 


re 7 2o elo? 


The Outlook is a constant surprise and a perpetual 
admiration. One audacity after another follows in 
rapid succession, each as successful as it is brilliant. 
With the first of January it appears in the comely 
shape of a magazine. In form and size it is a fair rival 
of any of the monthlies that belong to the second class: 
but it promises still to be a newspaper, unchanged in 
temper or in matter. We welcome any venture on the 
part of this brilliant journal. We congratulate it on its 
triumphs and predict for it many more, but there is a 
point beyond which success cannot eo without defeat- 
ing its own ends, and the measure of a weekly paper, 
like the measure of a sermon, should not be the limit of 
the matter to be imparted, but the limit of the recipient. 
A library or a world’s encyclopzedia is a desirable thing, 
but whether it is desirable once a week is a question to 
be tested. | 


} 
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tions of All Souls Church begins the study of the 


Shakespearean Tetralogy, consisting of “King Henry 


With the beginning of the vear one of the Study Sec- 


IV,” Parts land II; ‘King Henry V,” and “The Merry - 
Wives of Windsor,” works that perhaps represent the. 


eenius of Shakespeare at its zenith. This class, like 
many another in connection with our churches, will 
find itself in the midst of a profound religious study 
when it studies Shakespeare. For any large interpre- 
tation of inspiration must include the penetrating power 
of the poet, that unerring insight that enables him to 
rightly interpret the forces that make for conduct and 
to disentangle the subtle web of motives and interests, 
aspirations and weaknesses that enter into the human 
character. Any interpretation of revelation that holds 
must include all literature that lays bare the strengths 
and weaknesses of the human heart, that reveals to us 
the development of a human soul, the growth of charac- 
ter. If this be true, Shakespeare must- forever stand 
among the inspired teachers of mankind and his pages 


will form deathless chapters in the divine book of reve-_ 


lation. The discouraged, perplexed and confused 
children of men will here find not only wisdom, 
but inspiration. There they may read themselves as in 
a book and look upon their own souls as in a mirror. 


Shakespeare was the great ocean, who took into his ca- | 


pacious being the rivers of thought and feeling that 
traverse all continents; that reflected upon its mighty 
bosom the constellations from every quarter of the 
heavens; the ocean that now is placid and docile, repre- 
senting all peace and quietness; and now tempestuous, 
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tossing its mountain billows with angry roar toward 
the murky sky that stoops to mingle with the wild surf 
in one sublime terror, an awful tempest. On the sur- 
face there is much of the coarseness, the ribaldry, dis- 
sipation and rudeness that belong to the times, appar- 
ent, but at the heart these dramas are great sermons, 
splendid ethical studies that reach to the central thing's 
in our lives. They point to the central shams in our 
state and set a magnificent ideal to our citizens, 
whether they walk the private rounds of obscurity or 
aspire to serve the state in positions of trust. 


re -2e-:- —w# 


The India famine is the last distress that falls upon 
the sensitive heart of the civilized world. 
relief must be considered atid help should be forth- 
coming, but back of this the cause of these periodic 


famines and pestilences should receive more thorough 


In 
these periodic disasters we read an awful arraignment 
of the conservatism 4nd indolent philosophy which is 
the boast-of India. The favored class among the 
natives have been too much enamored of “Contem- 
plation,” too much concerned about their astral bodies, 
toomuch concerned with the mysteries of the Mahatmas., 
They have been too much in love with the supernatural 
world. Let them give the Eternal a rest, take the In- 
finite for granted, and apply themselves to the tempor- 
alities, the finite problems of planting and weaving, 
of feeding and clothing the bodies which they affect to 
condemn until they grow hungry. Then comes the 
wail that reaches around the world. Let India have 
more railroads, more electric lights, more drainage, 
more plowing, more popular education, more of the 
new woman and the man of science, and less moonshine 
and superstition, and famine and pestilence will become 
less frequent. | 


study. There is something wrong with India. 
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It is Caroline Bartlett Crane now! ‘The pressure 
which always weighs upon the editorial shoulders of 
this paper has unintentionally belated the congratula- 
tions of THE New Uniry to the pastor of the People’s 


Church of Kalamazoo, the happy groom and the en- 
riched parish. 


We print elsewhere the account of the 
wedding taken from a local paper, which took place on 
New Year’s Eve, in the beautiful Home Church. As 
“Miss Caroline J. Bartlett,” our friend and co-laborer, 
has won a national reptitation; she is the leader of one 
of the best organized and most efficient seven-day 
churches in the country, which work she has largely 
created. Of course it will be a shock to many friends 
to think of her as Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, but in 
this giving her hand and joining her life with a worthy 
man she has but exercised the high privilege and under 
certain circumstances the bounden duty of woman- 
hood. Dr. A. W. Crane, the happy groom, is a gentle- 
man of culture, a graduate of Ann Arbor, a physician of 
eood practice and of a rising eminence, particularly in 
the department of bacteriology. Mr. and Mrs. Crane 


went from their wedding congratulations to their home 


and the good work of husband and wife goes on unin- 
terruptedly. Again, on behalf of our readers, we pre- 
sent our congratulations and hope for more co-opera- 
tion from them and wider influence to both of them 
for this happy union. 
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much abused by its reviewers. 
up by pulpit and press has been a depreciating one. 
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The Crest of the Century. 


Poor Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-six has been 
The general summing 


\Ve fear it has deserved it; but perhaps the longer per- 
spective will show that in this year the thought of the 
century reached its climax of expression. Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-six has probably put the apex on- 
to the pyramid of the nineteenth century thought and 
feeling. For in this year Herbert Spencer achieved 
the mighty task upon which he started out thirty-six 
years ago, and Andrew D. White has given us the re- 
sult of his twenty years of research into the history of 
the struggle for free thought. 

To our mind, Mr. Spencer’s task was one of the most 
colossal intellectual undertakings ever successfully ac- 
complished by the mind of man. He may have omitted 
some important considerations, dropped some neces- 
sary stitches; in many departments other workers have 
already corrected if not displaced his conclusions, but 
his great “Synthetic Philosophy” stands and the brave 
man has compelled the thinking world to think of the 
universe as a great cosmic organism coherent, unfold- 
ing, growing, and ultimately the religious man will 
leelitas such. Aside from the importance of the great 
work which will take its place in the history of the 
world of thought alongside of the works of Aristotle, 
Bacon and Newton, there is the magnificent tribute to 
the power of persistency. The closing paragraph in 
the preface, written last August, will remain for cen- 
turies to come a pathetic and inspiring paragraph in the 
literature that is to give nerve and courage to the 
young. 

Well does he say: “I am surprised at my audacity in 
undertaking it and still more surprised by its com- 
pletion.” Then he goes on to tell how, in 1860, with 
his resources frittered away in the writing and pub- 
lishing of books that did not pay expenses, with the 
overtaxed brain and a chronic disorder which limited 
his work to three hours a day, and with many inter- 
ruptions this project, which to others must have seemed 
insane, was carried to its fruition. But the seque: 
proves that “imprudent courses do not always fail and 
that sometimes a forlorn hope is justified by the event.” 

srave, great Herbert Spencer! The ages will chant 
over this great work their grateful “Nunc dimitis.” 

The other climacteric achievements of the century 
which reached its fruition in 1896, is the completion oi 
the monumental work of Andrew D. White’s “A H‘°s- 
tory of the Warfare of Science and Theology in Christ- 
endom.” This introduction also is inspiring reading 
in its biographical revealments. It tells how, through 
a quarier of a century, this work has been borne upon 
his mind and heart, springing out of what was meant 


to be but a passing defense of the policy of Cornell 


University in preserving a non-sectarian and undog- 
matic attitude toward all questions, this defense com- 
pelling the study which now ripens into these two mag- 
nificent volumes. 

There lies before us while we write a little paper- 
covered book of one hundred and fifty pages, bearing 
the imprint of the “Appleton House, 1876,” entitled, 
“The Warfare of Science, by Andrew D. White, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University.” 
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The little book, smirched by Chicago smoke and 
scratched and interlined by the pencil of one who found 
even in this little book an armory bristling with facts 
and information. This little book is the acorn out 
of which this last splendid oak has grown and this work 
of Mr. White’s, like Herbert Spencer’s last volume, in- 
dicates not simply one man’s diligent searching and 
thinking, but it marks the tremendous swing of the 
nineteenth century thought, which can well be indi- 
cated by the titles of the chapters in this book: From 
Creation to Evolution;' From Signs and Wonders to 
Law of the Heavens; From Genesis to Geology; From 
the Fall of Man to Anthropology, Ethnology and His- 
tory; Krom the Prince of the Power of the Air to 
Meteorology; Krom Magic to Chemistry and Physics. 

Andrew D. White is to-day perhaps the foremost cit- 
izen in America, eminent as a scholar, a statesman and 
educator; a man of wealth and social position, but on 
that account all the more a man of the people and for 
the people; a man of progress and of reform, and this 
work representing the labor of twenty years, is not 
only the book of the year that has been issued by the 
American press, but it is one of the few books of the 
century that interprets the profound movement of the 
century. Together these two books may well repre- 
sent the crest of the century; the Appleton House may 
well be proud of having their imprint upon the title 
pages. 

Barring the costliness of Mr. White’s work, it would 
be a most valuable hand-book for study classes in con- 
nection with our Unity Clubs and Seven-Day Churches. 
For the sake of such we hope that a cheaper edition 
may be soon forthcoming, although such noble matter 
deserves the stately setting which the publishers have 
civen it. | et 


Higher Heroism. 


I had occasion some time since to refer to the Old 
School and the New School in Psychology. In the 
volume to which I then referred from the pen of Dr. 
McCosh I find this noble passage: “By all means let 
the minds of youth be inspired by tales of heroism. 
But let me not be misunderstood. I donot regard that 
man as a hero who has slain hundreds of thousands 
of his fellow men, but who has all the time been the 
slave of his own ambition. I trust that as the world 
crows older it will also become wiser and reserve its ad- 
miration for men of a higher stamp. By heroes I 
mean those who have risen above the meanness of the 
world, above their age; it may be above themselves; 


who have sacrificed their own interests to the good of 


others; who have aimed at nothing less than rendering 
their fellow men wiser and better. A heroism this 
to be found as readily in the cottage as in the palace; 
in the cabin among the mountains or the most obscure 
alley of a great city, as in the camp or battlefield; in the 
weaker woman as in the stronger man. She is a 
heroine in my estimation, who, knowing that she risks 
her life, nurses night and day the brother or sister who, 
in raging fever, breathes infection to all around. He 
is the hero who in the midst of pollution, temptation 
and defalcation holds himself high above them and re- 
fuses to be contaminated. Everyone may claim a no- 
ble lineage who is sprung from ancestors who dis- 
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played such qualities. Highly privileged is the youth 
who has had a father who has set him an elevated ex- 
ample, or a mother who forgot herself in attending him. 
There is a sort of education which ennobles a youth 
more than book or training in school or college. The 
image remembered of a true friend is more invigorating 
than that of a statue of Apollo.” 

This exaltation of the common and evervday moral 
forces is precisely what this age is doing, and what is 
needed. Whether there be a dignity and charm that 
hedges in kings and princes, or whether there be not, 
the day of caparisoned knights and awe-inspiring 
princes is gone. If we cannot find flight for imagina- 
tion in the heroism of daily life and the martyrs to hu- 
man welfare we shall miss it altogether. But we shall 
not miss it. The heroes and heroines of our later ro- 


' mances are those of strong virtues and humane devo- 


tion. The most ludicrous popinjay of to-day is not so 
ludicrous as would appear Sir Walter Raleigh spread- 
ing his scarlet coat under the feet of his queen. Vic- 
toria would go ankle deep rather than step on. it. 
Where, then, is the hero of the pave? The man who 
lays down the solid McAdam, that not only keeps 
queen’s feet dry, but your wife’s feet, and the feet of 
any old crone who sells apples at the corner. Do you 
not see that in the Raleighs and Vanes and Sidneys 
we should find in these days poor material for heroes. 
Nor would the Frobishers and sea kings do any better. 
lam sure that 1f they were alive now most of them 
we should hang and the rest would rank among our 
dangerous classes—all but a few. They served well in 
their own day fora special purpose. They taught their 
veneration not to despise gentleness. ‘The brute force 
age was not ‘well over with. Nothing was honored 
but the fist and club. To be a gentleman was to be a 
despicable thing. But they were able to teach a new 
theory. They pounded it well into the backs of the 
world that it was fine to be gentle. They run rapiers 


through those who questioned it—and so it came about 
that Raleigh and Sidney and Harry Vane were gentle- 
men; and the English language got a new word and 
English character a new bias. But they would be 
poor heroes in these days when swords are not worn 
and gentlemen stand behind counters or beat horse- 
shoes on anvils. By and by the gentleman was not 
only gentle but very gentle. His gentility degenerated 
into gentle with a drawl,—genteel. And it has come 
down to us that a gentleman is a select sort of fellow— 
with ruffles and canes (canes took the place of swords) 
and “family.” This we are just getting over; and we 


begin to reckon him a gentleman who does a gracious — 
thing, and lives an honest life. There is nothing finer 


than to see the man of hard work at the close of his day’s 
toil who is able to discuss the latest inventions and com- 
prehend the recent researches of science. Heroism is 
passing over from the quarrelers and louts to the work- 
ers. Knights are no longer honorable. Knights of 
labor have supplanted them. 

My honest man John does in one day more acts of 
heroism than are performed by all noted generals in 
fifty years. The heroism of honest service is always 
superior to that of any other class. Without note or 
even expecting note, notice or notoriety it performs 
those deeds essential to our comfort and progress. For 
that end the laborer lays down as a willing sacrifice his 
own comfort and his own desires. The restless anar- 
chist, forever protecting and prating for notoriety, is 
least of alla hero. He will not be able to assume the 
position successfully. E. P. P, 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


The 


Influence of Modern Agnosticism 


Upon Religion.* 


In ‘his account of Socrates’ defense Plato puts in his 
lInaster’s mouth the statement that when he set about ex- 
wimining the truth of the oracle’s utterance, that there was 
ne ohe wiser than he was, he unwittingly provoked much 
enmity. His mode of inquiry, aS you may recall, was to go 
to those reputed for wisdom and try to discover instances 
that would disprove the oracle. Of the first victim of his 
investigation he said: ‘“‘When I began to talk with him, I 
eould not help thinking that he was not really wise, al- 
though he was thought wise by many, and wiser still by 
himself; and I went and tried to explain to him that he 
thought himself wise, but was not really wise; and the con- 
sequence was he hated me, and his enmity was shared by 
several who were present and heard me. So I left biin 
saying to myself as I went away: Well, although I do not 
suppose that either of us knows anything really beautiful 
and good, I am better off than he is,—for he knows nothing, 
and thinks that he knows. I neither know nor think that I 
kuow. In this latter particular, then, I seem to have slightly 
the advantage of him. Then I went to another who had 
still higher philosophical pretensions, and my conclusion 
was exactly the same. I made another enemy of him, and 
of many others beside him.” 

The agnosticism which began to come into general recog- 
nition about thirty years ago met with a reception not unlike 
that which the old Athenian agnostic encountered. There 
was much bad blood aroused in the persons of those who 
thought they knew and had no liking for being persuaded 
that they did not know. This was, no doubt, in part due to 
the personal qualities of the man who stood sponsor for 
the new ism at its christening. Thomas Huxley, abundant 
in virtues though he surely was, was without that rare 
and surpassing grace of being able to refrain from rubbing 
salt in his enemy’s wounds. Not since Milton’s day’ has 
there lived a man who could so unerringly scent a’ con- 
troversy from afar and could derive so genuine a pleasure 
from carrying one on. The field which he selected for his 
mission was one in which there was ample chance for the 
exercise of all ‘his native pugnacity. Tor English church- 
men who were his special targets for criticism were still 
at the controversial stage. It is hardly accurate to say 
oF them that they were more ready to debate than to eat, 
but it is true that after eating they were quite ready. to 
debate. But a debate with Huxley was a very different 
matter from a debate with one who observed the conven- 
tional boundaries of theological argument. He had a knack 
of raising previous questions that had lain unventilated 
time out of mind. The peculiarly irritating circumstance 
about him was his seeming inaccessibleness. He might 
fittingly have compared himself, as Socrates did, to the 
ead-fly, that by its goading, caused noble steeds to kick 
and rear and comport themselves in a manner most un- 
seemly. Many a churchman learned to his sorrow the 
rankling quality of Huxley’s envenomed sting. 

The more open and violent manifestations of enmity now 
lie many years in the past. The multitude of young men 
and women who enlisted in the cause of agnosticism with 
crusaders’ zeal have had their spirits chastened and sub- 
dued by lapse of time. They are no longer prone to give 
themselves airs of superiority over the people “who think 
they know.” Iconoclasm and altar-breaking seem hardly 
worth while in view of the uncertainty whether the new 
altars that arise will prove better than those overthrown. 

And churehmen on their part were prompted to a some- 
What serious self-examination by the affliction endured in 
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their early encounter with agnosticism. For certain of the 
things the enemy were in the habit of saying, appealed to 
them as akin to what they had been taught to hold. “Could 
it be,” they involuntarily asked themselves, “that their 
minds too were infected with the fell disease?” This 
theory of knowledge with its hard and fast distinction Dbe- 
tween apprehended phenomena and _  unapprehensible 
reality, what was it but the view that they likewise had 
helped to propagate? This identification of God with the 


unknowable, what was it but a more resolute and hardy 


assertion of opinions that they had fostered and, albeit 
with innocent intention, connived at? In employing the 
conventional language of religion about human blindness 
and the inscrutableness of God, the recollection of agnostics’ 
mocking application of the facts spoiled their pleasure. 
They began to look distrustfully upon their leaders in 
psychology and philosophy. Sir William Hamilton’s let- 
ters and Dean Mansel’s “Limits of Religious Thought” 
were coming to seem scandals to the faithful by reason 
of the comfort that they afforded to the agnostic foe. The 
fact that Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Huxley were able 
to wrest some of their most useful weapons out of the 
Christian armory appeared to many believers a direct judg- 
ment upon themselves for having trusted the defense of 
their cause to human speculation. Of what use could a 
philosophy of the unconditioned or a theory of perception 
be to religion in its present extremity! It was better to fall 
back within the fortress of revelation. 

But revelation resorted to simply as a refuge was hardly 
suitable to a considerable number of others. It: was not 
possible for all churchmen to rest in religion as something | 
“civen.’”’ The human mechanism of its acceptance offered 
problems which few true sons of Eve could pass by without 
attempting to understand. To represent intelligibly tlie 
relation subsisting between the soul and God was a task 
to which there were numerous incitements. Agnosticism, 
however, had had its effect as a discipline. It showed in 
the subdued tone of subsequent speculation among church- 
men. Their shyness about being over-confident of their 
position was not unmingled with regret that they had re- 
cently been “sure of so much that” perhaps “‘wasn’t so.” 

One indication of the new atmosphere in religious circles 
is the changed character of the preaching, The imagination 
has been liberated. The perceptions of truths definitely 
fixed and classified has given place to a perception of truth 
that is. more personal, sensitive and poetic. This new 
liberty in preaching, of hovering on the borderland, where 
the seen and the unseen meet, is a source of power. The 
staleness, flatness and unprofitableness of old volumes of 
sermons comes from the fact that preachers had so short a 
tether on the side of religion’s mystery... They dwelt too 
closely within the pale of what was to them verified doc- 
trine. Nothing could have been more timely than this en-— 
largement of the preacher's liberties, coming as it did at a 
moment when men generally were adopting as their creed 
the Comtist contention that theology was played out. We 
must thank agnosticism,—not for turning men’s attention 
away from theology’s overcropped field, it was rather Com- 
tism that accomplished that,—but for annexing to re- 
ligion’s domain the vague questionings, the shadowy mis- 
civings that go to make up the mystery and the poetry of 
human thought. | 

Moreover, agnosticism is not without merit as a destroyer. 
There are many religious minds that it has served to purge . 
of intolerance, pride, vain glory and various other scriptural 
and extrascriptural sins. People whose minds are of the 
pre-agnostic order are given to inveighing against what 
they are accustomed to call the “cowardliness” of agnos- 
ticism. But examined closely the charge resolves itself into 
a virtual admission that agnostics commonly will not take 
liberties with the machinery of intellectual judgment, that 
they will not ask it to register verdicts when nobody has 
touched a button and no lever has been raised. What the 
agnostics, especially the religious agnostics, invite them 
to, is, in effect, to prevaricate for the glory of God. Irom 
habits of that sort agnosticism has been a strong deterrent. 
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It has been a bridle to the tongue and has checked the 
disposition to reckless assertion. It has measurably 
softened differences that religious people have among them- 
selves, for it is by no means easy to conduct a quarrel with 
one’s heighbor when one’s hold upon the points of doctrine 
at issue is conditioned upon a “perhaps.” Vigorous and 
whole-souled belief is now hardly the rule. Faith has made 
compromises of all kinds*and degrees with its former foe. 


‘There are Methodists with reservations and Calvinists 


who “have their doots” and Christian agnosties like the 
lite Matthew Arnold, and then there are the churchmen 
who “do not attempt to explain.’ This state of things 
makes for courtesy, makes for mutual forbearance, and if 
it does; not make for clear-cut and positive opinion, there 
is still solace in the reflection that doubt too has its mission. 
Dogma has had a long inning and it is but fair that there 
should be scope for the reaction. 

Religion in making terms with agnosticism has experi- 
enced one effect which could hardly have been foreseen. 
In foregoing its creedal motive, as it had to when it be- 
came permeated by the theory of the relativity of knowl- 
elge, religion began to place a fresh reliance on the 
churehly motive. Agnosticism pulverized the catechism 
but it strepgthened the ecclesiastical machinery. In a time 
when men have had to dispense with certainty and get 
along with probability as their guide of life, the church, 
the conerete institution, makes its harvest. Conversion in 
the old sense is rare, but conformity becomes very fre- 
quent. To doubting, hesitating souls the sense of being 
surrounded and supported by numbers is a comfort, and 
it is upon this fact that the Bishop Blougrams, the profes- 
sional churchmen, safely count. ‘Believe what you will or 
what you can, but abide by the forms and the ritual!” that 
is practically the injunction which affords the modern 
excuse for migrating into the fold. Perhaps it was that as 
(od withdrew himself from human sight and went within 
the veil of clouds, the felt need of companionship brought 
men closer together. It would have been “sometime a 
paradox, but how the time gives it proof” that the hold 
the church has is quite independent of the creed. To this 
churehly tendency liberals have in their humble way been 
contributing. Their familiar declaration, “‘that it doesn’t 
inatter what a man believes so long as he does right,” is 
het provided with an appendix in.the shape of a program 
of right doing, But this lack of the liberals the churchmen 
stand ready to make good. They have a definite program 
of eonduect to offer which is, in the main, observance of 
ritual, and in a competition for popularity formulated ritual 
has a decided advantage over unformulated ethics. 

The spectacle which the contemporary church presents 
is of a kind to give survivors of the earlier generation 
deep concern. The intellectual methods and conclusions 
Which they were taught in their youth to associate with 
the enemies of religion they now find exemplified under 
religion’s ensign. Hostilities ceased because the pirate crew 
bearded and manned the old ship. They see agnostics at 
the helm and upon the quarter-deck and handling the 
ropes. When they get speech with the officers of the re- 
ligious craft and anxiously ask what course they have 
liarked out and toward what haven they are aimiug, the 
ihnswer that seems borne to them across the waters is that 
they do not know and that their only business is to sail. 
Gut some lack of hopefulness must be expected in the out- 
look upon modern religion which those have whose ways 
Of life and thought were fashioned long ago. Whether or 
hot the influx of agnostics into pews and pulpits and 
bishops’ seats means the removal of religion’s landmarks, 
the world seems still persuaded that, be its boundaries 
Vague or sure, religion has a function to fulfill. 

WILLIAM BALLOU. 


A little fellow who had his wits about him when the 
contribution plate was passed at church, administered a 
rebuke to his mother, who, on the way home, was finding 
fault with the sermon. ‘Well, mother,’ he said, inno- 
cently, “‘what could you expect for a cent?” 
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The Liberal Congress. 


flospitable ta All Forms of Thought: 
sponstble for His Own. 


Lrveryone Re: 


The Wanton Destruction of Birds. 


High up, ’mid leaves of sycamore, 
Now stirring—now at rest, 

Behold the gold-flaked oriole 
Perched on its hanging nest! 


List to its mellow, cheery notes 
That through the woodlands ring, 
And see it leap from bough to bough, 
With brilliant flashing wing. 


Sweet, darling songster of the woods, 
Bartered at Fashion’s mart! 

Cruel the hand which brings thee down, 
More cruel still the heart 


Of Iashion’s votary who feels. 
No shrinking, quivering dread 

To see its plumage ruthless wrenched, 
So vanity be fed! 


As ornament by woman worn, 
What a reproach to see 

This salient mark of savage life, 
This sign of cruelty. 


True-hearted woman can afford 
Proud Fashion to defy! 
With sweet Compassidn’s inward grace 
No outward plume ¢an vie. 
—~Anna Garner. 


Thoughts of Peace. 


[ know the thoughts that I think towards you, saith the Lord, 
thoughts of Peace.—Jeremiah xxix: 11 3 

Thou, Lord of life, dwellest in quiet, and can, therefore, 
make Thy creation the thing of joy and beauty it is. Be- 
cause Thou hasteneth not, Thou canst perfect Thy work in 
patience, in some great accomplishment stilling all our im- 
patient clamoring and discouragements. Because Thou art 
a perfect peace, Thou canst eall back our explosive actions 
into some new creation, the quiet of Thy heart creating such 
destruction into something of truth and loveliness. Into this 
quiet of Thine take my heart, that I may be wise and strong, 
that “I may do my duties faithfully and keep me at my 
best.” 

Some quiet of Thine it is that becomes the violet, that 
peace of the summer winds; the rose, that serenity of way- 
sides and gardens. Just Thy quiet it is that makes a little 
child’s face and the tenderness of its dear morning heart. 
Just Thy quiet it is that makes life a sweetness within me, 
my heart a serenity of motion as it fulfills its marvelous 
tasks. When I am passionate and fretful and troubled, it 
is just ‘Thy quiet that calls me back into a serenity which 
saves me from destruction, a serenity, which, like sleep, 
“knits up the raveled sleeve of care, the death of each day’s 
life.’ In Thy quiet I am renewed, my heart made pure, 
my vision clear, my speech true, my action kind. 

Help me to keep the way unto Thee open! Help my feet 
to press eagerly and gladly that open way! Ixeep open all 
Thy secret ways into my soul, into my life, and come through 
them with gladness and that dear making of Thine wherein 
I beeome truly a child of Thy heart. 

In Thy quiet take my thoughts: so will it be true. In 
Thy quiet take my heart; so will it be pure. In Thy quiet 
take my speech; so will it be loving. In Thy quiet take my 
acts; so will they be helpful, something of Thine own bene- 
diction of grace, mercy and peace in them. 

The quiet of Thy skies makes peace in the heart and 


\wisdom in the life. So the grass; and so the kine; and so 


the autumn days full of all fruits; so the stars are always 
saying unto me a grace, mercy and peace. Tor all these 
words of Thy serenity blessing Thou hast my heart’s grati- 
tude. 

And like these is a great thought, a serene book, a little 
child, a true friend. May I be such a friend! May I have 
such friends! Like these is a true and peaceful home. Help 
me to make my home such; that we may all together grow 
into the true life and that grace of nature which Thy deepest 
and truest thought of us means. 

As color and iris dwell together in unity, may my thotght 
and love abide, that I may be all I think, that I may become 
all I love in my high and holy moods. As sweetness and 
the peach are one, so may all my powers of nature dwell 
together in a unity of Thy great quiet, and I will be some 
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beauty of Thine own heart feeding the earth’s hunger unto 
some fullness of life. | 

I have long been torn by the division between my high 
thoughts and my low actions, between my glimpses of true 
life and my fallings into life’s falsehoods; on my sea of 
being sorrow has been, and it has not been quiet. May the 
time of my peace be here! May Thy spirit come with heal- 
ing in its presence! May my storm be stilled; and all my 
harvest, unhurt, grow on into their perfectness, taking my 
being’s fields with their full glory! Then will I know what 
green pastures and still waters are, and what is the dear 
delight of Shepherd fellowshipping me there in the over- 
flowing cup of our love. Then will I teach others Thy 
beauty that they may desire Thee; Thy truth that they may 
thirst after Thee; Thy tenderness that they may hunger to 
feed upon all the secret goodnesses of Thy perfecting love. 


In peace alone 
Can harvests zrow! 
When wars make moan 
And fieree winds blow, 
The wasted field 
And tangled vines 
No harvests yield, 
No; blushing wines. 


Let through me now 
Thine own peace reign, 
And every bough 
Will laugh refrain 
Of Blossom fair 
To give Thee fruit. 


Then everywhere 
Irom every root 

Rich harvests rise; 
The finest wheat 

Laugh back at skies, 
And each wind sweet! 


Those winds will bear 
This psalm’s dear kiss,— 
With God I share 
Life’s holy bliss! 


PASTOR QUIET. 


About Snakes and a Toad. 


Anecdotes concerning snakes are numerous. The _ belief 
in the fascination of snakes or their power to charm other 
animals is almost universal, yet it is the greatest nonsense 
that ever crept into history. It is nothing but fright or 
mingled fright and courage on the part of the bird that 
makes it helpless, and the snake merely awaits the result 
of this fear. Snakes do not lack intelligence, they are easily 
tamed, and readily recognize. “Among the Indians,’ says 
Gen. Wayne, “‘the black snake is the king of serpents, and 
the name Black-Snake is given to the king of the Indians.” 
Snakes being dependent for food on capturing other ani- 
mals are tenfold alert, the necessity of their lives having 
quickened their cunning, which is a Syhonym for mind. It 
will be seen that animals that live on other animals are 
more cunning than the herbaceous animals. <A _ lion is 
ox; a cat or dog wiser than a sheep. Wild 
very cunning. 

With growing differentiation there started two lines of 
cunning: One, cunning in surprising its victim, the other, 
cunning in circumnavigating the attack. The hawk is out- 
witted much more than half the time, and has long since 
learned to live on other prey than birds. His is not an 
unbroken series, but I have yet to see how the intelligence 
of mammals, as a Class, exceeds that of birds as a class. 

We will now turn from the snake to the slippery toad, and 
while dealing with snakes and toads we have to keep our 
wits well in hand. For years of my life I considered the 
toad a brainless animal, but that was owing to my own 
ignorance on the subject. Last summer I enjoyed the 
friendship of a familiar hop-toad; its home was under the 
stone steps at the rear of the house. I took care that this 
toad had no occasion to seek for food; there was ever an 
abundance of flies within his reach. One day I slipped the 
dish from which it ate, just beyond its reach, then put in 
meal and syrup to attract the flies and watched what 
would happen; this was doubly aggravating as he had to 
stay in the sun and the flies would annoy him and he could 
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not quite reach the dish. Now this is what happened: The 
toad leaped into the dish and wallowed in the syrup, scat- 
tering the meal and the syrup in every direction and then 
hopped homeward, and the flies came to his very mouth. 
Perhaps this was a mere accident. Well, “perhaps” is a 
downy pillow to a knowing brain, but rightly scorned by 
him who would know the truth. That toad acted de- 
signedly and simply. Perhaps no animal, not even a dog, 
could give more clear evidence that it discriminated be- 
tween individuals than my toad, and it would come to my 
‘all as promptly as any trained setter.—C. C. Abbott. 


Bird Food Stored in Ice. 


Many inventions follow nature’s lead, only they lag far 
behind. The cold storage of fruit is a modern device for 
the supplying of man with fruit long after the fruit-ripen- 
ing season is over; but nature had done the same thing 
from time immemorial. The London Spectator tells how 
Henry Seebohm, a famous English ornithologist, surprised 
from nature her secret and discovered her great cold storage 
system. | 

In the course of his researches he was led to visit the 
Petchora river, which flows from the Ural mountains into 
the -Arctic ocean near Nova Zembla. Along the lower part 
of the river he found what seemed a most uninyiting dis- 
trict—an uninhabited, treeless swamp, stretching on either 
side of the stream, and known as the tundra. Higher up 
the river was the great Siberian forest, ‘but here in the 
tundra was nothing but hard, frozen snow. Yet this un- 
attractive spot was found to be the summer home of half 
the bird population of the Old World. 

Mr. Seebohm reached it in the beginning of April. Forest 
and tundra were as bare of life as the Desert of Sahara, 
but a change was coming. Summer suddenly broke over 
the scene, and with it came the birds: The ice in the river 
split and disappeared, the banks steamed in the sun, and 
innumerable birds of all sizes and colors appeared within 
forty-eight hours after the first warmth. 

The once frozen tundra now showed itself to be a moor, 
with here and there a large bog and numerous lakes. It 
was covered with moss, lichens, heath-like plants, dwarf 


‘birch, and millions of acres of cloudberries, cranberries, and 


ecrowberries. This was the storehouse of the feathered 
tribes. 

The perpetual sun of the Arctic summer causes the 
plants to bear in wonderful profusion, so that fruit is 
abundant. But fruit bearing does not come before blos- 
soming, and blossom and fruit cannot be perfected in 
forty-eight hours. The little travelers were arriving by 
thousands. The fruit would not be ripe until the middle 
of or end of the Arctic summer, and if the birds had to 
wait till then they must needs starve. 

Not so, however, does nature provide for her pensioners. 
Long before the snow melted provisions had been made 


for their maintenance. Beneath the snow lay the whole 
crop of last year’s fruit, perfectly preserved by nature's 
system of cold storage. 

Each year, when the berries are ripe, and before the 
birds can gather them, the snow descends upon the tundra, 
effectually covering the crop and preserving it in perfect 


‘ condition until the spring sun melts the snow and discloses 


the bushes ladened with ripened fruits, or, in some cases. 
the ground beneath the plants covered with the fallen treas- 
ure, waiting for the hungry strangers. Nature’s cold 
storage is never a failure.—Friend’s Intelligencer and J ournal. 


Monsieur De Muvery has made many curious experiments 
with swallows and recommends using them instead of car: 
rier pigeons. Not long ago he turned out fifteen trained 
swallows that flew in all directions. In twenty minutes 
one of the swallows returned and perched on his hand, 
and in less than thirty minutes the fifteen birds had re- 
turned to the cage. Monsieur DeMuvery finds that the 
swallow has more affection than the pigeon, and, to use 
his own expression, is many times more intelligent. This 
is very curious, as usually: less intelligence is seen in swal- 
lows than in the pestiferous English sparrows, that are 
so hard to interview. and do not excite enough interest to 
elicit the patient study of the student, 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. | 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Man has the creative impulse, the divine spark, in 
a sense that can be applied to no other order of 
existence. 

MON.—Joy, real joy, is fixed and habitual. It feeds on the 
lasting satisfactions. 

TUES.—The charm of a really good thing or a really worthy 
personality always increases with intimacy. 

WED.—Nothing springs full-orbed into being, but step by 
step in slow, beautiful and infinite progression. 

THURS.— To seek truth is the function of the buman mind. 

I’RI.—-Struggle is the supreme life of man. 


SA'T.—-Man has the eye to see, the mind to think, the heart 
to feel, the soul to aspire. These are not a free 
gift. They bring duties. 

, —F’, A. Hinckley. 


Dolly’s Lesson in the Alphabet. 


Come here, you nigoramus! 
I’m shamed to have to ’fess 

You don’t know any letter 
’"Cept just your cookie S. 


Now listen, and I'll tell you— 
This round hole’s name is QO, 

And when you put a tail in, 
It makes it Q, you know. 


And if it has a front door 
To walk inat,itsC, | 

Then make a seat right here 
To sit on, and it’s G. 


And this tall letter, dolly, 
Is I, and stands for me; 
And when it puts a hat on, 
It makes a cup 0’ T. 


And curly I, is J, dear, 
And half of B is P. 

And E without his slippers on, 
Is only F, you see! 


You turn A upside downwards, 
And people call it V; 

And if it’s twins, like this one, 
W ’twill be. 


Now, dolly, when you learn ’em, 
You'll know a great big heap— 
Most much’s I—O Dolly! 
I b’lieve you’ve gone asleep! 
—The Youth’s Companion. 


A Bit of Black Art. 


HOW IT SAVED A NEW YEAR'S DINNER. 


Way back in the “fifties” there was not a more popular 
plantation in the state of Louisiana than the small, well- 
kept one called “Pine Grove.” In the parish, people con- 
sidered the Forests leaders in country hospitality, and an 
invitation to “Pine Grove’ meant pleasure of no mean 
sort. The welcome was so earnest, the company well 
chosen and ménu of the best.-It was~4 matter of pride 
down to the meanest “hand” on the place, that ‘Nuthin’ 
too good hyah, fur comp’ny.” Invitations had been out 
for a fortnight. Mrs. Forest meant to open the New Year 
with one of her big delightful dinners. Every prospective 
guest was pleasantly excited and the uninvited accepted 
their fate hopefully. There were other holidays and this 
would not be the only dinner at ‘“‘Pine Grove.” 

Orders had been sent to New Orleans for confectionery 
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and dainties, that were beyond the skill of Cleopatra, their 
queen of cuisine, ; 

Cleopatra had been busy for days preparing birds, game, 
ete.; wonderful venison and chicken pies; and cakes big 
as herself almost. She had alternated between fits of 
temper and gloom. And when some of the beautiful sugar 
and nougat decorations were unpacked, a cloud settled 
on her brow, which boded ill for those about her. Her 
peor little picanninies—three of them—were wailing con- 
stantly, and Mrs. Forest passing the cabin om her way 
round the quarters, caught the usually kind mother, knock- 
ing their little heads together. “Why, Cleopatra!’ said she, 
“stop hurting those babies. Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” 

“Nom. Law dat doan’t hurt ’em!’ said Cleopatra, shame- 
fucedly, for she loved her mistress, and wanted the gentle 
little woman to think well of her. “B’imeby dey’s gwine 
tuh butt—all chillun will butt—an’ dey mought’s well be- 
gin.” | 

The mistress received this lame apology with a pale 
ghost of a smile. She wished that her “people” (as the 
negroes were then called) were not so apt with an untruth, 
Perhaps poor Cleopatra caught the meaning of that smile, 
for she put her apron over her head, and rocked herself 
to and fro on the doorstep of her cabin for-an hour after 
her mistress had gone up to the house. 

‘The New Year’s eve dinner was not a success. Ifrom the 
soup onward everything had a slightly scorched flavor, 
that pungent addition that takes away all else that is 
appetizing. When pudding was_ served, topped with a 
cinder-like ertst, Mrs. Forest felt worried. She pushed 
away her plate with a sigh. She feared for the morrow’s 


dinner. When the Southern cook sulked, the household > 


was always awry. 

Next morning was as fair as Aurora herself. The flowers 
had freshened up after the slight frost, and were blooming 
brightly. Everyone in the big plantation house was up and 
about early. The beautiful old rooms were having fresh 
garnishing of evergreens and flowers. All was being done 
to make the old place look at its best. Big darkies were 
carrying ladders or tree branches, and little ones bringing 
hammers and tacks. All wore a festive air save Cleopatra. 
She cooked the breakfast seated on a chair by the fire, 
and had changed her gay bandana for a head-covering of 
dingy white. She said’ not a word, but she looked 
chapters. | 

Breakfast was palatable and Mrs. Forest forgot her fore- 
bodings, until toward twelve oclock Mammy Justine— 
the chiléren’s mammy, and general helper in the house— 
‘ame in and reported that Cleopatra ‘Feel mighty pore. 
She reckon she ben cunjahed.” 

“Nonsense, Justine! How many times have 1 told you 
there was no such thing as being conjured! Here, take my 
bottle of cologne and bathe her head with some from it. 
She must sit out in the air a while and she'll get better.” 

Dinner was to be served at five o’clock, and at two Mrs. 
Forest was bending her be-puffed, be-ringleted head to re- 
eeive her pretty dress, when Justine came in to announce 
the unwelcome news that Cleopatra had “Dun bruk down 
and gwine tuh baid.” Poor Mrs. Forest was overwhelmed. 
“What shall I do?’ she exclaimed. “Nobuddy gwine tuh 
help Cleopatry but de Cunjah man suah,” advised Justine, 
backing quickly out of the room lest she be admonished. 
The conjure man! The conjure man! thought the _ dis- 
tressed mistress. She said quickly, “My dressing gown, 
Riah,”—to her maid—“I’m going down to see Cleopatra.” 
On her way to the cabin she kept saying over “the conjure 
man! I wonder if I dare do it.” When she reached 
Cleopatra’s cabin, there lay the great fat woman in bed— 
all her clothes on—and the bed-clothes drawn up tightly 
to her chin. If there was anger or annoyance in Mrs. 
Forest, she smoothed it out of her face and manner. She 
tcok the cook’s hand gently in hers, and said she was sorry. 
Then she loosened the tight white band from the dark 
crisp woolly locks and stroked the dark brow compas- 
sionately. Looking up to the rafters of the cabin for 
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inspiration, she spied among the little store of nuts and 
onions, red peppers, and “yarbs” a rabbit’s foot hung up 
to dry. She ordered Justine from the cabin and said in a 
whisper: | 

“T hear that you are conjured, Cleo. Now I have a charm, 
and I'll bring it down and try it on you. It never fails,” 
she added, and sped up to the house in search of an 
alligator’s tooth, which she thought might answer the pur- 
pose, and save her dinner-party from annihilation. Alas! 
The tooth was missing, and in a sort of despairing frenzy 
Mrs. Forest tossed the contents of the little drawer to and 
fro. As she did so her eye lit on a bright Spanish coin of 
gold, which had on one side a beautiful crown; in relief 
she snatched it up, and on the way to the cabin hastily 
arranged some words which she hoped would impress the 
poor ignorant mind as fused with mystie power. 

On her return Cleopatra pretended to be unconscious. 
And the little woman raised the coin. high in the air, and 
said: | 

“By this charm do I bid evil depart! Spirits! release 
Cleopatra!’ ‘The great eyes opened quickly and gazed 
curiously at the glittering crown. : 

“Dat dun it, Miss’,’” she gasped. 

“Now, Cleopatra, say after me slowly’—poor woman, she 
did not know what was coming herself, but she was brave— 
“Crown of beauty,” Cleopatra murmured the 
“Crown of peace.” The dark lips framed the words. 
“Pray make all my troubles cease.” The words “my 
trebbles cease’ were followed by “Glory! it’s gwine.”’ 

“Hush, Cleo,” commanded her mistress. “Listen! Say 
with your hand on your heart slowly and solemnly: 

“Hizpah, Rizpah, Mizpah, amen!” 

Cleopatra straightened herself up in bed—her_ eyes 
blazed—with her hand over her heart she only breathed 
the words. And then cried ‘Glory! Glory! Bless de 
Lawd! *’ and - she fell down sobbing hysteri- 
cally. ‘Then her mistress calmed her, and turned her over 
to Justine, advising “A eup of coffee, Justine, and perfect 
quiet.” 


words. 


It’s: gwine, 


“Dar ain’ gwine tuh be no puffee’ qui’t, miss, ‘case lm 
gwine tuh cook dat dinner,” called Cleopatra after her 
mistress’s disappearing form. There were tears in Mrs. 
Forest’s eyes when she reached her room. Down she went 
on her knees and said a prayer which was never in a prayer 
book, “May God forgive me for my first experiment in 
black. art. The poor thing! She believed me! Ll am 
ashamed.” } | 

Yet in this instance the end, in a measure, justified the 
means. In less than an hour the dinner was bubbling and 
frizzling merrily. Cleopatra was a shiny, smiling goddess 
in clean raiment and spotless conscience. The dinner was 
magnificent, the guests happy and enthusiastic. One man 
who was not liked because he always detected shadows, 
said there seemed to be ‘“‘a slight sadness in Mrs. Torest’s 
eyes.” 


And there was! Though he was roundly abused as a 


pessimist and told he had better look after the eyes of his 


own woman kind—there was nothing wrong with Mrs. 
Forest! He took the rebuke and shrugged his shoulders, 
saying, “Cannot I have my jest?’ Yet on the way home 
he kept saying to himself, “I wonder what was wrong 
with her!’ 

ELVIRA FLOYD FROEMCKE. 


The story of Adam and Eve is, evidently, still given to 
children of Unitarian parents, notwithstanding the some- 
times charge that the Bible is an unknown book in their 
hands. One never knows what queer associations may 
spring up in a child’s mind between the past and the 


present. An eight-year-old boy lately propounded this ques- 


tion to his father: “Why don’t we say Adaming, instead 
of morning, just as we say Evening? 


The rooster was flapping his wings and crowing and 
Fred turned to grandma and asked: “What makes the 
rooster fan himself before he crows?” 

* 


the great danger lies. 
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Saturday Evening Talks. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
REPORTED BY E. H. W. 


There ts an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath coined 
Point surely to the hidden springs of truth. 


Lowel ; 


XII—How the Thought of Soul Began. 


In many, if not in all of the early languages, the words 
for breath, mind, soul, spirit, were identical or closely 
allied. Primitrve thought identified breath with life. Out 
of this thought came naturally a belief in the duality of 
man’s nature. Early man never presumed upon so reckless 
a statement as a denial of his body. He received and 
trusted the evidence of his senses. But he also began to 
recognize the reality of that other self that was intangible, 
or rather imponderable, that sublimated personality which 
became. associated first with the breath, then with the 
shadow, that mysterious attendant, and finally with those 


most elusive experiences which we call dreams. When the 
breath went away, life was gone. It was not strange that 
when men knew nothing of a physical cause for the shadow 
they should identify it with that other imponderable self, 
the mind. It, too, went away in the night as did the mind 
in dreams. 

As the mind was thought to leave the body and go away 
and visit other scenes and places in dreams, so analogy 
Suggested that in death the mind still survives but has 
gone on a journey from whicl it will not return. So arose 
the first crude thought of immortality. 

But what does science do with this? It has found out 
that the breath is nothing but common air laden with car- 
boniec dioxid and other impurities. It knows that the 
Shadow is only the result of the interception of light by 
an opaque object, and that, whatever dreams may be, they 
are closely akin to the cerebral action which is continually 
at work in waking hours. And so our ghost is gone, our 
shadow is explained, our dreams are classified with other 
natural phenomena. 

The old philosophers, including St. Paul, tried to parcel 
out the immaterial part of man into mind, soul, spirit. 
In the light of modern science all these divisions are un- 
supported and fall to the ground, and, in the last analysis, 
if we follow the guidance of such thinkers as John [Fiske 
and Herbert Spencer, it is equally impossible at times® to 
separate the workings of mind and body. So far as we 
know them, they are always interlocked. It is equally un-: 
scientific to say, either that body originates mind or that 
mind produces body. What have we then? A dual 
mystery, revealing itself in two eclasses of phe- 
homena, each seemingly dependent upon the other. The 
condition of the body seems to have an immediate effect 
upon the mind. Abundant evidence to this is found in the 
records of intelligent physicians. A disordered stomach 
produces atheism, an unfed body and depleted arteries 
Inay bring about absolute vacuity of mind. On the other 
hand, the opposite class of phenomena, showing the power 
of mind to control the body, are equally well authenticated. 
If one would not risk his intellectual sanity he must cling 
with terrible tenacity to a belief in both these classes of 
truths. At the present day, in many quarters, it is on the 
side of overlooking the facts of the material universe that 
There is a world of externalities 
about us that has pressing claims upon our thought and 
time. We have no right to shut ourselves up within our- 
selves and forget the needs of suffering humanity. Any 
philosophy that centers our anxieties upon either our 
physical or our spiritual selves is bad. 

All the demonstrations of science point to a central fact 
of which mind and matter alike are demonstrations equally 
sacred, inseparably connected with that cosmic unity 
which reveals itself in the mountain and in the rose, in 
the earthquake and in the baby’s kiss. 

The attitude of science toward the‘ question of immor- 
tality is discussed by John Fiske in the last chapter of his 
“Destiny of Man,’ where he says we are no more ealled 
upon to throw away our belief in the permanency of mind 
than to throw away our belief in the constancy of nature. 
But let us not be troubled over the mere question of con- 
tinuance. It is much more to the point that we concern 
ourselves to live’in such a manner as be worthy of im- 
mortality. It is not a necessity that we settle these hard 
questions. Tet us hold the facts of life in suspense and be 
slow in crystallizing them into philosophy. There is noth- 
ing more benign than scientific and spiritual open-minded- 
ness in man, unless it be the same quality in woman. 
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The Study Table. 


Gsod’s Seasons. 


Colors so delicate, tender, 
Budding and blossoming forth, 

Grasses so graceful and slender 
Swaying about to the North. 


Timid but growing much braver, 
I‘uller and richer each day, 

Suddenly sobered and graver, 
Life having so much to say. 


Shimmer of heat at the noontide, 
Bobolink’s gurgle of song, 

‘lowers and bees by the wayside 
Love-making all the day long. 


I'ruits growing ripened and mellow, 
Leaves flying brilliant aloft, 

ields growing browner and yellow, 
Colors so tender and soft. 


Trees with their leaf buds all sleeping, 
Leaves dry and moulding below, 

Summer’s bright colors all steeping, 
Karth getting ready for snow. 


Suow with its beautiful message, 
“God wants His world to go white,” 
Life, and death’s heart-aching presage, 
Colors that make up God’s light. 
Iramingham, Mass. ABBY L. PERRY. 


The Works of Joel Chandler Harris. 


(Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The smouldering fire that was half suppressed in the 
south by slavery, or used to fire the Southern heart for the 
safety of the peculiar institution, has flamed up of late 
most marvelously. Those who best know the South know 
its capacities for social life and political thought; but it 
was not supposed that any section of the country could 
rival New England in the fertility of genius and literary 
execution—least of all the Southern states. But with all 
her activity of intellect Massachusetts cannot now keep 
ahead of her old rival South Carolina in business enterprise, 
While the list of prominent writers south of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line will at this rate soon exceed that which can 
be drawn up to the north of the old compromise line. ‘This 
may be, both in literature and business, due to the fact 
that the South is no longer isolated, but that Northerners 
have gone there with both cash and brains; and so a new 
fresh eross of sentiment has arisen. No matter: there ‘is 
how an extraordinary enrichment of American literature 
by the addition of such names, in fiction, as Cable, Crad- 
dock, Harris, Hopkinson-Smith, and quite as many more 
writers in history, science and philosophy. These authors 
do not indulge in political and religious fulminations like 
those of the old-time Southerners, but turn to those dé- 


partments of work that indicate vigorous, progressive, 


creative conception. 

Mr. Harris opened a field of folklore about fifteen years 
ago, with his ‘“‘Uncle Remus,” that was a revelation. We 
had no suspicion that such a mass of legend and myth had 
accumulated from the introduction of negroes into our 
country. That it was in need of a good sapper and miner 
was shown by the fact, stated in one of the earlier intro- 
duction, that “ curiously enough few negroes will acknow!l- 
edge to a stranger that they know anything of these legends; 
nnd yet to relate one is the surest road to their confidence 
and esteem.” The negroes lived a life by themselves, hold- 
ing little free intercourse with the whites; and always hid- 
ing and suppressing every independent emotion. The 
story told by Mr. Harris of the subterfuges he was com- 
pelled to use in order to ¢all out the stories which he relates 


is extremely interesting. Yet here they are; and they con- 
stitute one of the most important of recent contributions to > 


American literature. The negro must be thought of as 
a being who has not been allowed to escape from nature’s 
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childhood. The race has not wandered far into abstract 
speculation. It lives with the world of animal and vegetable 
life—with its own physical life most emphasized—every- 
thing is alive; everything talks; everything reasons. It has 
not gone with philosophy away from nature, to believe 
man to bea being apart from or above nature. Supernature 
to the negro is only another natural phenomenon. The 
negro believes. The negro is a poet; and he is also an actor. 
Itis folklore has the charm of something that is alive; it 
is wholly unlike that which we gather from ancient and 
medizeval life. 

Without leaving his own field, Mr. Harris has added to 
his folklore and legendary tales two volumes of stories, 
“Mingo,” and “Balaam and His Master.” The reviewer, 
while admiring the author’s exquisite tact and descriptive 
power, finds it not easy to make quotations. Mr. Harris 
has such a habit of rolling up his sleeves and dashing 
straight at the subject in hand, that you are at once in the 
current of the story that runs unbroken to the end. There 
are few descriptive interludes; but there is history; and 
there are side lights upon the institution of slavery, and 
the civil war; and there is anthropology. “The Story of 
Aaron” and “Little Mr. Thimblefinger” are openings into 
the world of animal language and thought—a reality after 
atl. Here is a receipt for us all to try “When you see 
Aaron, take his left hand in both of yours; bend his thumb 
back a little; and with your right thumb mark a star. ‘The 
first time he will pay no attention. Make it the second 
time. Then he will be ready to listen. Make it the third 
time. Then he will ask you what you want. Say to him 
you want to learn the language of the animals.” These 
are all delicious books for the young. If you have made 
your Christmas gifts before this review meets your eye it 
will be a good thing to havea supplementary Christmas. 


Shakespearian Concordance.* 

The months which have elapsed since the publication of 
this book have crowned it with the honors it deserves, and 
have made its peculiarities well known. It is conformed 
to the Globe Edition, and therefore represents the text in 
its most scholarly revision. It is a Shakespeare phrase 
book as well as a concordance, giving as it does “passages 
of some length for the most part independent of the con- 
text.” It differs from the older concordances by the in- 
clusion of select examples of the verbs to be, to do, to have, 
may and their tenses, and certain adjectives, adverbs, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and other parts of speech not usually 
included. Indeed, the only words not included are the 
articles, the exclamation ah and the conjunction and. The 
edition now made for $7.50 is for all practical purposes 
as good as the original edition, the price of* which was 
$14. When we consider that the book numbers 1,910 pages 
it is surprising that it is so compact. In order to be so, of 
course the paper must be thin, but it is perfectly opaque. 
The book is one which the student or habitual reader of 
Shakespeare can ill afford to do without. Its preparation 
has been the work of twenty years, but with utter aston- 
ishment we read that “it has been prepared chiefly in the 
leisure taken from active duties and from time to time has 
been delayed by other ayocations.” Like a flower upon a 


mountain’s breast there is a dedication to Mr. Bartlett’s: 


wife “whose ever-ready assistance,” it says, “has made 
my labor a pastime.”’ 7 we. O. 


If bereaved friends would dedicate a part of what they 
have set aside to rear a marble shaft over the grave of a 
dead child, to the nobler purpose of making beautiful the 
life of a living child, many a stone would thus be plainer, 
but many a life would thus be grander.—J. P. D. in Chil- 
drvev’s Home Finder. 


* A new and complete concordance or verbal index to words, phrases 
and passages in the dramatic works of Shakespeare, with a supplement- 
ary concordance tothe poems. By John Bartlett, A. M. Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Scientes. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1896. Cloth; 1,910 pp. $7.50. 
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The Liberal Field. 
“The Worldis my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


STATE CONGRESS 
OF | 
LIBERAL RELIGION. 


PEOPLE'S CHURCH, AURORA, ILL., 


Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 20-21, °9%7 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20. - . 


8:00 P. M. Sermon—‘‘Angels with 
Ugly Faces.’’ 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21. 

9:00 A. M. Devotional Exercises. 

Rev. Howard Udell. 
Business Session. 
“The Working Church and 
Its Agencies.’ 

Rev. Thos B, Gregory, Chicago. 
Rev. C. T. Elliott, Hinsdale. 
Mr. A. Joiner, Polo. 

11:15 A. M. Lombard University, 
Dr. Nash. 

1:30 P. M. - Business. 

2:00 P, M. ‘‘ The Influence of Hebrew 
Philosophy on the Mod- 
ern Development of Eth- 

$080 
Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon,Chicago. 
2:45 P.M. ‘Today’s Summit of 


10:00 A. M. 


Faith.’’ 
Rev. A. N. Alcott, Elgin. 
3:30 P. M. Reports, — 


Chairman H. M. Com. Treasurer. 
8:00 P. M. ‘*The Religious and Eth- 
ical Content of Science.’’ 
Duty—Rev. L. J. Duncan, Streator. 
Social—Rev. R. A. White, Chicago. 
Worship—Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Chi- 
cago. 


| FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 
8:30 A. M. Business session if neces- 
| sary. 


——- ne 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


The regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference was held at 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, at two o'clock P. M., December 
2 1896. 

There were present Messrs. Shorey, Jones, 
Effinger, Bulkeley, Gould and Mrs. Woolley. 

The report of the last meeting was read 
and approved. Jetters were read from the 
following directors: Mr Hosmer, Mr. South- 
worth and Miss Hultin. Then the secre- 
tary also read a letter from Mr. Secrist 
stating that though his interest with our 
work would continue, his removal from our 
territory seemed a sufficient reason for his 
resigning from our board; and it was ac- 
cordingly voted to accept his resignation. 

A letter from the treasurer was read, 
stating the exact condition of the finances. 

Mr. Bulkeley presented from Unity 
Chureh an invitation for our Conference 
to meet there at its coming session. Mr. 
Fenn also invited the Conference to meet 
at the Hull Memorial Chapel in case that 
building should be finished by the time the 
Conference held its session. The directors 
postponed the decision regarding the place 
where the Conference should hold its ses- 
sion the coming spring, but in view of these 
two invitations and in view of a sugges- 
tion made by Mr Hosmer in his letter, it 
was voted that the program committee 
consist of three members and that Mr. 
Bulkeley and Mr. Fenn be the two members 
besides the secretary. 

A letter was presented from a member 
of the faculty of the Lombard University 
at Galesburg, Lll., containing a resolution 
adopted by that University inviting the 
Unitarian denomination ‘‘to appoint one or 
more visitors who shall investigate our 
course of study, our facilities and our pros- 
pectus, with a view to the denominational 
endorsement of Lombard as an institution 
suitable for the education of their youth 
and worthy of their encouragement and 
support.’’ It was voted by the directors 
that the Conference thinks it outside of 
our function to take such action as is sug- 
gested. 

Adjourned to meet again in February. 

A. W. GOULD, Sec. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Our Christ- 
mas festivities began Christmas eve, with 
an enchanted castle built up as high as 
the organ. A dozen brownies and as many 
fairies did the honors of ‘the evening, help- 
ing St, Nick out of the dilemma of hard 


times. Sunday morning the services were 
reported as follows: 

The. Christmas services at the Independ- 
ent Congregational church impressed the 
large audience present as being among the 
most appropriate and satisfactory ever held 
in that place. There is much in the mood in 
which people come together; and on this ocea- 
sion this intangible element, this mood, 
was the spirit of this most loved of all the 
festivals of the chureh—the spirit of the 
Christmastide. It was present in the 
voices of those who sang and in the spirit 
of him who spoke, stimulating the percep- 
tions and the sympathies upon which so 
much of suecess depends of public minis- 
trations of whatever character. These 
services seemed to be radiations ‘of the 
incarnated goodness that lives in the gen- 
erosities and gladness of this happiest of 
seasons, which no church is big enough to 
hold, but which is wide as the race, al] 


including as the original theme which her- 


alded this day of days—Good will to men. 
The singing of the choruses was charac- 
terized by that crisp energy of tone and 
that unity of movement which means prac- 
tice, and intelligent leadership. ‘The solos 
caught the inspiration of the occasion, as 
did the instrumental numbers, and were 
more than the best we are in the habit 
of hearing. In full accord with the fine 
music, were the fitting words spoken by 
the Rey. T. J. Horner. The subject chosen 
was “‘The Kingdom of the Child.’’ In his. 
happy ministration the spirit of this de- 
lightful service found articulate voice, and 
showed the riches that lie thick about hu- 
man life, in the exercise of that singleness, 
that purity and that perfect trust, for 
which little ‘children were taken by the 
Lord Christ as the type of his Kingdom. 
All this was so presented as to give direc- 
tion and purpose to the whole of this most 
acceptable service. | | 

In the evening the service was “The 
Old, Old Story,’’ illustrated with the stere- 
opticon from Boguereau, Hofman. Vere- 
vese and others. It is needless to say the 
congregation filled the church. Bight new 
names were added to the church member- 
ship at the morning service, making the 
even fifty since October 1. 

The last division of the Independent 
Congregational Chureh Christmas train 


arrived yesterday afternoon and the tables 


were spread in true Christian style, ‘‘packed 
down and running over,’’ while the invita- 
tion to ‘“‘come and dine’’ was sent out into 


Angmia means “want of 
blood,”’ a deficiency in the 
red corpuscles of the blood. 
Its cause is found in want of 
sufhcient food, dyspepsia, 
lack of exercise or breathing 
impure air. With it is a. 
natural repugnance to all fat 
foods. Scott’s Emulsion is 
an easy food to get fat from 
and the easiest way of taking 
fat. It makesthe blood rich 
in just those elements neces- 
sary to robust health, by 
supplying it with red cor- 
puscles. 


For sale at 50 cents and $1.00 by all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York 
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the highways and by-ways to all the chil- 
dren of the poor, regardless of race, color 
or previous denominational  affiliation— 
religious or irreligious—and they came to 
the number of one hundred and fifty. The 
chureh parlors were converted into one 
large dining hall, with tables covered with 
snowy linen and groaning under their bur- 
den of chicken pie and all the usual de- 
lectable accessories. It was indeed a 
pleasing yet sorrowful sight, these little 
ones, poorly clad, with features in many 
instances pinched with hunger and suffer- 
ing, feasting their eyes upon the display 
of good things and at the same time stow- 
ing them away beneath their waistbands. 

They were then invited to go upstairs 
where a Christmas tree had been filled 
with pretty and useful gifts, while tables 
near by were laden with packages. 

A half-pound box of candy and a Christ- 
mas present were given to each one and 
after a stereopticon lantern exhibition they 
went home—out into the street—or God 
knows where—having had such a Christ- 
mas feast as few of them had ever enjoyed 
before. A number of tramps came also 
and were not turned away. This is an 
exhibition of true Christian philanthropy 
and one worthy of emulation. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN.—The following are 
the Sermon Topics of Unity Church for the 
current month.— 1. ‘‘The Universal Bible.’’ 


“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 


And not on paper leaves nor leaves of 

stone; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope of joy or moan.’’ 
—Lowell. 


2. ‘An Agnostic’s Religion.’’ 
“You tell me doubt is Devil-born— 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 
—Tennyson. 


38. Sermon by Rey. H. 8. McCowan, of the 
Congregational Church. 


4. “Believing in Christ.”’ 
“Our Friend, our Brother and our Lord, 
What may thy service be?— 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.’’ 
—Whittier. 


5. “Fearing God.”’ 
“Fear not, then, thou child infirm, 


There’s no god dare wrong a worm.”’ 
—Emerson. 


The Unity club meets in the parlors at 
7:30 P. M., Tuesday, January 5. 


“The Influence of Modern Agnoticism 
upon Religion’’—Faper by Rev. William 
Ballou, Fargo; Discussion led by Messrs. 
Parr and Shoemaker. 

Tuesday, January 19.—“‘Is a Ministerial 
Form of Government Preferable to Our 
Own?’’—Debate: Affirmative led by Dr. 
Magnusson; negative by J. I. Donohue 


TAX CHURCH PROPERTY.—I remem- 
ber when a word in favor of taxing church 
property was commonly regarded as evi- 
dence of the worst kind of ‘‘infidelity.”’ 
Now it is advocated by Christian ministers 
in leading publications. If you can spare 
the space, will you insert the following 
sentence from an article by Rev. Madison 
©. Peters, printed in the North American 
Review for October: 

The American pcople would rise up in 
rebellion against direct taxation for church 
- support, but what is exemption from taxa- 
tion but an indirect state support of the 
church, a virtual subsidy for its support, 
and at the expense of the general public. 
The state avoids a deficiency in its rev- 
enues by transferring to other property 
increased taxation, not by the voluntary 
action of the taxpayer, but by the com- 
pulsion of law, all of which is out of 


consonance with our republican  institu- 
oe. 

“Why should the laborer pay taxes upon 
his humble home, and the religious cor- 
poration be exempted? Make all property 
bear its equal and just share of taxation 
and you lessen the laboring man’s burden. 
When the workingman feels that his bur- 
den is heavier, because the magnificent 
possessions of the church are omitted from 
the tax roll, do you wonder that the church 
loses its power over him? Tax churches; 
and only those able to bear taxes will dare 


.to be extravagant. Tax churches and mod- 


est buildings will be erected where they are 
most needed, instead of a few imposing 
structures in the fashionable quarter.’’ 

Mr. Peters quotes from Grant’s message 
to congress in 1875, referring to the impor- 
tance of taxing church property and the 
danger of allowing corporations to retain 
real estate without taxation, and says that 
‘the United States are on a fair way of 
reaching a condition which took place in 


England at one time, and in France, Italy, | 


Spain, South Germany, Mexico and some of 
the South and Central American republies.”’ 
In those countries the remedy adopted was 
wholesale confiseation. 

Suppose this subject is brought up for 
discussion before the Liberal Religions 


Congress ? soy 


Correspondence. 


(FROM CALIFORNIA.) 

Editor NEW UNitry.—Perhaps a few items 
from this little village nestled among the 
orange groves in the ‘‘Land of Sunshine’”’ 
will prove of interest to some of the readers 
of THE New Unity, so I will endeavor to 
tell them something about our little Uni- 
tarian church. We are very proud of our 
beautiful church home, which was built 
four years ago at a cost of $8,000, includ- 
ing all of the beautiful stained glass win- 
dows which were the generous gift of dear 
old Dr. Eli Fay of Pasadena, who is the 
wise counselor and friend of all the strug- 
gling Unitarian societies in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The large window in the Sunday 
school room represents ‘“‘The Good Shep- 


herd,’’ two others the parable of ‘The. 


Reaper’? and ‘‘The Sower,”’ all beautiful, 
but by far the handsomest is the large rose 
window which fills. the west side ofthe audi- 
torium and sends its lovely roseate hues in 
softest tones of radiant light over all. The 
churchisheated with a furnace, and lighted 
with both gas and electricity and seated 
with leather back opera-chairs. Over the 
Sunday school room isacommodious dining 
room with well furnished kitchen and 
pantry, which are “helping hands’’ to the 
social and financial schemes of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. Our minister, the Rey. U. G. 
B. Pierce, has been with us three years 
and his vigorous helpful sermons are 
greatly appreciated by his growing audi- 
ences. Mr. Pierce is a great student, not 
only of books and nature but of mankind, 
and ,our greatest fear is not that some 
other church will like him better, but be 


— 4 


Milton’s Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity. 


The Great Christmas Hymn 
of English Literature. 


Printed for Christmas presentation by All Souls 
Church, Chicago. 


A Limited Number for the Trade. 


Single copies 10 cts. Packages of 10 for 50 cts. 


Send orders to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
3039 Langley Avenue, or to 


The New Unity Office, Monadnock Building. 


“Strength, 

Sweetness, 

Light” 
CALENDAR, 


-- 1897 -- 


Furnishes a helpful extract from Au- 
thor, Teacher, or Preacher, for every 
day in the year. 


Strongly mounted on very heavy card- 
board, packed in strawboard box for 
mailing. 


Price, 735 cents. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New England 
Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with 
architectural and other cuts of Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 
OFFICE, [Monadnock bldg., Chicago. 


nereit. DON'T RIDE WITHOUT (age 
G—_ A REPAIR KIT. ‘wi. (eis 
POND’S EXTRACT is unequaled F2@= 
for quickly healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub thoroughly with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every ride to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES — Weak, Watery, Worthless. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


76 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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able to give him a broader field and a bet- 
ter salary. 

Mr. Pierce has charge of the Sunday 
school, and under his wise and cheerful 
guidance it is increasing in interest and 
numbers.. The Sunday school has two 
great attractions, a fine class of little 
kindergartners, and an orchestra of six 
instruments, three violins, two cornets and 
an organ. . 
Mr. Pierce preaches every Sunday after- 


noon at the village of Ontario, so we 
seldom have evening services, but Mrs. 


Pierce is planning a Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, which will meet on Sunday 
evening and we hope.will be an aid in 
building up the Unitarian faith. Pomona 
is noted as a chureh-going community. 
With a population of about 7,000, it has 


sixteen chureh edifices and about twenty 


chureh organizations. Mr. Pierce spent a 
part of his two months’ vacation in the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, and we are 
anticipating some very interesting talks 
from bim during the winter in the form of 
itlustrated lectures. Will tell you of the 
Christmas bazaar to be given December 4th 
by the Ladies’ Aid in my next, if there be a 
“next.” 

Yours Fraternally, 
EMILY COLLINS 
Cal. 


Old and New. 


“Pll Do What I Can.” 
“T’ll do what 


BRADY. 
Pomona, 


Who takes for his 
. ten,"’ 
Shall better the world as he goes down 
life’s hill. 
willing young heart makes the ¢a- 
pable man, : 
And who does what he ean, oft can do 
what he will. , 
There’s strength in the impulse to help 
things along, 
And forces undreamed 
the aid 
Of one who, though weak, yet believes he 
is strong, 
And offers himself to the task unafraid. 


motto 


The 


of will come to 


' “T')] do what I ean’’ is a challenge to fate, 


And fate must succumb, 
to the test; 
A heart that is willing to labor and wait 
In its tussle with life, ever comes out 
the best. 
It puts the 
rout, 
And makes many difficult problems seem 
plain; 
It mounts over obstacles, dissipates doubt, 
And unravels’ kinks in life’s curious 
chain. 7 


when it’s put 


blue imps of depression to 


“I'll do what I can’ keeps the Progress 
machine 
In good working order as centuries roll, 
And civilization would perish, I ween, 
Were not those words written on many 
a soul. 

They fell the great forest, they. furrow the 
soil, 
They seek new inventions to benefit man, 
They fear no exertion, make pastime of 

toil— ae 2 
Oh, great is earth’s debt to “I'll do what 
I can.’’ 
—~Ella Wheeler Wilcox in the Independent. 
—— ~ 
A Potato Tercentenary. 
The holding of a potato tercentenary in 
England this year is now being agitated. 
As one of our foreign exchanges states: 
“In 1596 the first potato was planted in Kng- 
land, in Holborn, about te time that Sir 
Walter Raleigh was planting the first Irish 
potato at Youghal, near Cork. For two 
centuries the potato continued as a botan- 
ical curiosity. When first eaten it was a 
delicacy, sometimes roasted and steeped in 
sack, or baked with marrow and spices or 
preserved and candied. When Parmentier 


developed the plant in France, Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette wore the flowers as 
ornaments. Frederick the Great had to 
force the Pomeranian farmers to plant 
potatoes by the fear of his soldiers. It was 
the famine of 1771-72 in Germany that first 
demonstrated the value of the . ‘tubers.’ 
The fact is that it has been only within the 
past century that the potato has risen in 
its prominence as an esculent, even in Ire- 
land, the land of the ‘murphies.’ ”’ 

The introduction of the potato into Eng- 
land was directly due to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whose Virginia expedition ships brought 
back some of the tubers in 1586; but to the 
Spaniards is really to be credited the dis- 
covery and Kuropean introduction of the 
new article. It was undoubtedly through 
the Spaniards that the potato was brought 
to Virginia. There is no proof that the 
North American Indians cultivated the po- 
tato before the date of the Spanish Con- 
quest. It grows wild to-day, as then, in 
Peru and Chile. The Spaniards carried the 
tuber to Spain long before the Raleigh in- 
cident; and from Spain it was taken ft 
Italy, from which country it was introdue:d 
into Flanders, in 1558. The date of the 
proposed English tercentenary will, there- 
fore, be about ten years too late. The very 
name of potato comes from the Spanish 


“batata.”’ a 


out the potato has of late years fallen 
into something of its early contempt. The 
scientists of the cuisine, such as Dr. Cyrus 
Edson and Mrs. Rorer, are warning eaters 
not to depend too much upon the pvutaro 
for nutriment. Leguminous food. should 
largely supplement its use. Furthermore, 
over-indulgence in a potato diet conduces to 
dyspepsia; and herein may be revealed the 
origin of the prevalence of that distressing 
complaint-in America. The potato igs not a 
root, aS SO many are accustomed to style it; 
it is an underground stem, swollen by ac- 
cuniulated starch stored up for future use. 
Its exact place in the dietary has not yet 


been settled. It is a curious thing to note, 
too, that to the same genus (Solanum) be- 
longs tobacco, which was given to Europe 
at about the same time as the potato; and 
the tobaceo and the egg plant are its fellow 
esculents.— Southern Planter. 


HonestCure for Tobacco Habit. 


One can’t tell the truth too often. To- 
bacco is injurious to health, disturbs the 
heart, Causes nervousness. SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, destroys cray- 
Ing, restores the system to its normal con- 
dition. 25c. a box, nearly all druggists. 
Booklet free. Eureka Chemical Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Two centuries ago the Dutch destroyed 
every nutmeg tree in the Moluccas, in or- 
der to enjoy a monopoly of the business, 
having planted the trees in their own pos- 
sessions. In spite of their own most earnest 
efforts, however, the islands were being 
constantly restocked. For a long time the 
thing was a mystery, but at length it was 
solved. The doves of that quarter of the 
world are of large size, and readily swal- 
low the seed of the nutmeg, of the fruit 
of which they are very fond. Of wander- 
ing habits and having great wing power, 
they traverse wide stretches of sea and 
land in a few hours, and deposit the seeds 
of the nutmeg not only uninjured, but bet- 
ter fitted for germination by the heat and 
moisture of the bird’s system. By a sim- 
ilar process thousands of acres of land have 
been covered with trees of different kinds, 
the birds acting as nature’s agents in the 
dissemination of plants. But in quite an- 
other manner do they transport seeds from 
place to place. Darwin found in six grains 
of earth adhering to the feet of a plover 
three different kinds of seeds, and in the 
mud sticking to the feet of ducks and 
geese shot in England, he found the seeds 
of plants peculiar to Victoria Nyanza, in 
Central Africa; thus proving not only the 
extent of migration, but also the possi- 
bility of plants appearing in strange lo- 


Way & Williams 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTOLARY 
FLIRT. 

By ESMERIE AMORY. A story 
in dramatic form, satirizing a cer- 
tain sort of philandering men and 
women that abound in “literary cir- 
cles.”” 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The kind of playing at sin which is 
satirized here is bot confined to the 
‘literary set,’’ and the subject is brought 
home to many whose trade does not en- 
courage them to dabble with the emo- 
tions. The book is a sharp and telling 
satire upon platonic friendships. 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


By IL K. FRIEDMAN. Cloth, 
16mo., $1.25. 


Mr. Friedman has made a profound 
study of the slums of Chicago. He does 
not occupy himself so much with the 
petty details of a situation as with the 
romance of it, its significance, its effect 
upen character. His stories, which cir- 
cle about a saloon called ‘“‘The Lucky 
Number,’’ are intensely, vividly real. 
They are condensed so that every word 
counts, and they represent life as it is 
found narrowed and sharpened and in- 
— in the degradation of a great 
city. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 
By W. A. WHITE. 16mo., cloth, 


gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. White’s editorial, ‘‘What’s Wrong 
with Kansas,’’ which was reprinted from 
his paper, the Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, 
and used as a campaign document, has 
already introduced him to a large circle 
of readers. His stories are original 
and sincere and interesting. Some of 
them show a deep insight into human 
nature, and in all of them one feels a 
Ssyinpathy with its weaknesses and fail- 
ures. They are fresh and wholesome, 
and at times very humorous. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


By ELIA W. PEHRATTIE. With 
cover design by Mr. BRUCE ROG- 
ERS. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Second edition.) 


‘‘We wish to call most particular at- 
tention to a collection of short Western 
stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled ‘‘A 
Mountain Woman.’’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written.—Review of Reviews. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICE MBEYNBEBLL. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.25. (Third edition.) 


“The papers outside the descriptive 
and the critical are little sermons— 
ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed 
by them take fright at the title; they 
are not preachments; they are of 
the sermon’s right length, or about 
as long to read as the passage of 
a cathedral chant in the ear, and keeping 
throughout to the plain step of daily 
speech, they leave a sense of stilled 
singing on the mind they fill.’’—George 
Meredith. | 


THE LITTLE ROOM, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 
With cover design, frontispiece and 
decorations by the author. 16mo., 
linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. (Second 
thousand.) 


‘‘A very fresh and subtle saner she 
bas caught the new air that is b owing 
on us from the next century. * * 
It awakens imagination and gives it a 
direction.”—Jullan Hawthorne. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, - CHICAGO. 
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Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and opens form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


Neat Booklets. 


Attractive in form: Popular and inspiring in 
contents, 


The Quest of the Holy Grail. By 

Charles I. Bradley. 

Home to the Ideal. 

Hinckley. | 

The House Beautiful. 

Gannett. 

Culture without College. By William 

C. Gannett. | 

The Home. By Phoebe M. Butler. 

Beauty of Character. By Paul R. 
Frothingham. 

Serenity. By James H. West. 

Accepting Ourselves. by Arthur M. 
Tschudy. 


By Irederic A. 


By William C. 


“Beautiful and helpful. An inspiration to 
higher thinking and nobler living.”’—/Journal of 
Kducation. 


- 

Choice edition, printed on heavy paper, silk- 
stitched, white or tinted covers, put up in en- 
titled envelopes, 15 cents each. (The eight to 
one address for $1.00. ) 


*.*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, - - BOSTON. 


Practical Politics. 
A LAY SERMON, 


we BY 2% 


WILLIAM KENT, 


Alderman Thirty-Second Ward. 


Delivered at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Sept. 13, 1896. 


Published by Publication Committee of 
All Souls Church. 


For Sale at = = 


THE NEW UNITY OFFICE, 


Monadnock Building, ~ Chicago, 


And at leading book stores and news stands 
in the city. PRICE 10 CENTS 


THE FEDERALIST. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . . . 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill. | 


. 


calities through the agency of these birds. 
In the mud sticking to the feet of a Texas 
steer the seeds of five different kinds of 
weeds and grasses common in Texas were 
found by a microscopist after the arrival 
of the animal in New York.—<American Youth. 


The Most Unique Calendar of 


the Season 
has just been issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. Copy can be secured by 
sending six cents in stamps to cover postage, to 
A. J. Smith, G. P. A,, Cleveland. 


Deacon Hopeful’s Idee. 


Dear friends, when I am dead an’ gone 


Don’t have no woeful takin’s on. 

Don’t act so tarnally bereft, 

As though they were n’t no sunshine ieft. 
Don’t multiply .your stock 0’ woes 

By sorry looks and gloomy clothes, 

An’ make the trouble ten times worse 

By allers follerin’ a hearse. 


When I depart, it’s my idee 

The most consolin’ thing to me, 

"Ld be to hear the ones I tried 

To comfort here afore I died, 

Say, sort o’ smilin’ through their tears, 
“Well, ennyhow, for years an’ years 
We had him here, so let’s be glad 


~An’ thankful fer the joy we’ve had.’’ 


It ain’t no use to make a fuss 

When death comes after one of us. 

The ways o’ Providence, I ’low, 

Are:-as they should be, ennyhow. 

Things suit me purty middlin’ well, 

An’ even at a funeral 

I’d sing, amid the grief an’ woe, 

Praise God from whom all blessin’s flow.’’ 
—,, A. W. Bulletin. 


Feed Them Properly 
and carefully; reduce the painfully large per- 
centage of infant mortality. Take no chances 
and make no experiments in this very important 
matter. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk has saved thousands of little lives, 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 

| —Matthew Arnold, 


Are you ‘‘All Broken Up?’’ 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It steadies the nerves, clears the ‘brain and 

promotes digestion. Makes a pleasant and 
wholesome beverage. 


— 


“My son, remember that, thongh it is 
a good thing to be a great man, it is a great 
thing to be a good man,’’ was the part- 
ing counsel of a good mother to an ambi- 


tious boy on his leaving home to com-, 


menece his career in the business world. 
—Friend’s Intelligencer and Journal. 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. MHall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundations of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

A.Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged........... 
The Dual Mystery ! What is Materialism? 10 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 


GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, 0 eS Oe A a oe 
ey RR iis, cs, cee acad beck Ceeee ches 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith,.as heard in the Parlia- 


ment of Religions. A book of selections | 
giving points of harmony between the re- 
Shri fol hit of the various réligions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONEs. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety..... ... Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —.30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... = _..10 

Ill. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The ae ions of the World. (First Series.) 


. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 

Il. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 

IlI. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts 

IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia...... : fench. 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason | ~“": 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VIl. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia 


Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 
10 


We SD GE TI BUNGE oo oc oc cc vcccws cee cess 
ee I en, civic cad cavcbascese 0 AO 
Se I as y's an 'cn ue suis 0ceeba 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ —_.1¢€ 
The Selfishness of Grief.................. 05. .05 
Death as a Friend (out of rag ee el. 5 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
A Preacher’s Vocation... ................. a .05 
The Education of the Soul................... 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 


10 
{ What is Spirituality? 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 


Oli. OE Lies WeOes DOG. occ cece cccecae 2 


Sent postpaid on receipl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
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Ek. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By KE. P. 
POWELL. 

“This book [now in its sags ageing aig is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bounc 
in white or tinted paper....- 


eee #@e@#ee®# *® © ®t t*eeee ee /@ 


A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp, 


Wiese Gt Oe aS Se ee: $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 

or RE Ms ce ohne tied bbe nee 10¢ 
The Cause of the Toiler...................... 1 


0c, 

The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 

Church, Home, Individual. ........600: sss. Be 

by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. 


The Faith that [Makes Faithful. By W. C 
ta and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 
white : 


More than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. c 


FR SE TIES ga rape erly aA MMM gon Glee Wea Pac ge 1.00 


Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors (White and Gold).,....... 


More Borrowings ................ CARER 
For Thought and for» Remembrance. Dainty 
ift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢c. 
The Beauty of Kindness. By James Vila 
REE RNR Be Axe ER SARS ay ey eA 10¢. 


Sent postpard on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCE, CHICAGO, 
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CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
Shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 


Broad 
: its tourist literature. 
Gauge Kach year it issues a 


new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. 8. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
aeck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent’ in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 


The 


in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to . 


hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white. if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 
CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 

Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 

ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘Dear 

Togetherness ”’ 

“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its cee rage 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.”-—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good —— there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.”’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 

Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ctettes in Chicago. 


ALL Souts CnHurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic HA.u, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOcIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDs’ Society, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren 
street. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
‘tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. | 


Isatan TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CoNGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Jenkin” 


OAK ParRK Unity Cnourcn (Universal- 
ist). KR. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuurcH (Intlependent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL .CHURCH (Univer- 
Salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 a. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. Mo. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pauu’s CnurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. <A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SinaI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 


diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 


Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuuRcH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 


R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcnu (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL BooK ROOMS OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 
Dearborn St., Room 98. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,”’’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 
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GIFT BOOKS. 


Lowell Times.—The books are very beautiful, 
and excellently adapted for simple gifts. Their 
value, however, is in their contents; self-develop- 
ment, helpfulness, unselfishness, great-hearted 
manliness. 


Power and Use 
By John W. Chadwick. 


Those who have grown to know how good Mr. 
Chadwick’s “average” workis will appreciate the 
value of the present volume when they learn that 
his friends consider the material herein to be of 
his very best. .And the highest expectations will 
not be disappointed. The chapters here printed 
are Keen, sympathetic, suggestive and helpful to 
an extraordinary degree. The little volume will 
abundantly exemplify its suggestive title; it will 
not only bring to many the consciousness .of un- 
suspected Power and Use in themselves, but the 


' book itself will be this to every reader. ’ 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


The House Beautiful. By Wm. C. Gannett. 

As Natural as Life By Charles G. Ames. 

In Love with Love. By James H. West. 
A Child of Nature. By Marion D. Shutter. 
Baltimore American. — There is a tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little 
books that makes one cherish for them, when 
they have been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, 
grateful sentiment with which we treasure dear 
friends. — 

Cloth, bevelled, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 

Special white and gold edition, full gilt, each $1.00. 


EE 


*.*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
741 High Street, = = = = BOSTON. 


Send your name fora Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, . 


FIELDS&FLOWERS 


Che Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beattiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. **A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’’ Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world’s great- 
est artists as their contribution to the Monument 
Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
ufactured for $7. For sale at book stores or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, fii. 


5a Climax Dish Washer. 


We lead themall. See our 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 
a 


Machine made. More of 
, them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
, vr bibs yo All - be 
mer CONVIN y reading 

AZ testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
apr ange of Agents now 

n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, «= OHIO. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 

The firm who is afraid 
» to let you try their in- 
Meee «6Ccubator before buying 
ae it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will sell 
MS you ours ON TRIAL. 
NOT A CENT until 
<7 tried, and a child can 

run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. We 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S AIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 sub and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


